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and change, even to infinitesimals, are explicable only by the ceaseless 
efficiency of the divine Will. 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By his Son, 
Leonard Huxley. Two volumes. New York: Appleton, 
1900. Pp. xii + 541- Eight portraits, and five other 
illustrations. $5. 

Four great names of English-speaking scientists give luster to the 
nineteenth century : Agassiz, Gray, Darwin, and Huxley. It would 
be hard, indeed, to find four who have left so indelible an impression 
on their age as these four. Three were great teachers, inspiring 
disciples without number ; three were great lecturers, simplifying with- 
out falsifying science, so that the common people heard them gladly; 
the fourth was the creator of a new biology, whose theories were as 
heartily opposed by Agassiz as championed by Gray and Huxley. Of 
all four we now have biographies, told mainly through their letters. 
In none is the revelation of character more complete, and in none will 
the interest be greater, than in the volumes before us. 

Many a good soul fairly shudders at the name of Huxley ; a synonym, 
it seems, for the most blatant infidelity and one almost to be written, in 
pious shrinking, H y. But this idea will be dissipated by acquaint- 
ance; and, however much we may dissent from Huxley's theological 
views, of which more anon, we are compelled to admire the ardor and 
tenacity of purpose, the straightforwardness in thinking, the fairness, 
the intense honesty, the overmastering love of truth, which characterize 
the man. Mistaken he may have been — to err is human — but wilfully 
blind, never. Prejudiced, perhaps, he was — we are all responsive to 
environment — but never without full endeavor to eliminate the per- 
sonal factor. Shortcomings, of course, there were — though the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak — but never slackness. 

If there was anything in which Huxley excelled and to which he 
desired above all to help his fellows, it was clearness and precision 
in thinking. For himself he found the scientific method universally 
applicable, and he had little patience with mere speculation or meta- 
physical abstractions. 

I know nothing of Necessity, abominate the word Law (except as meaning 

that we know nothing to the contrary) I believe in Hamilton, Mansell, 

and Herbert Spencer so long as they are destructive, and I laugh at their 
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beards as soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs. (I, 261.) I have 
champed up all that chaff about the ego and the non-ego, about noumena and 
phenomena, and all the rest of it, too often not to know that in attempting 
even to think of these questions the human intellect flounders at once out of 
its depth. (I, 234.) 

Clearness of thinking doubtless contributed largely to a rare lucidity 
in writing and speaking, which it may well be the ambition of the 
younger generation to emulate. But in these letters numerous phrases 
and allusions show that he was thoroughly familiar with the English 
Bible and Shakespeare ; classical terms and occasional quotations from 
the best French and German literature testify to his early training and 
wide reading. In a strong plea for the proper teaching of English 
literature in the universities he writes : 

In my boyhood we were familiar with Robinson Crusoe, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and Gulliver's Travels ; and though the mysteries of " Middle 
English " were hidden from us, my impression is that we ran less chance of 
learning to write and speak the "middling English" of popular orators and 
headmasters than if we had been perfect in such mysteries and ignorant of 
those three masterpieces. (II, 302.) 

Knowing these things, we discover the secret of his forceful and 
graceful style. 

Clear thinking is perhaps at the bottom of his unusual insight. 
When the protoplasm of plants and animals had only just been recog- 
nized as of the same general character, he pointed Spencer (1861) to 
the essential identity of the functions in a few sentences (I, 248) that 
would have obviated many a false "contrast" had they been heeded. 
They are fully in line of our present conceptions. 

Even before English manufacturers were losing their grip on the 
markets — a situation which is almost a panic today — Huxley warned 
them in words that were prophetic : 

I do not think I am far wrong in assuming that we are entering, indeed, 
have already entered, upon the most serious struggle for existence to which 
this country has ever been committed. The latter years of the century 
promise to see us embarked in an industrial war of far more serious import 
than the military wars of its opening years. On the east, . . . . , on the 
west, an energetic offshoot of our own stock, grown bigger than its parent, 
enters upon the struggle possessed of natural resources to which we can make 

no pretension Many circumstances tend to justify the hope that we 

may hold our own if we are careful to "organize victory." But to those who 
reflect seriously on the prospects of the population of Lancashire and York- 
shire .... to those who remember the cotton famine and reflect how much 
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worse a customer famine would be, the situation appears very grave. (II, 
163.) 

When many of his countrymen were Southern sympathizers, he 
pointed out that slavery was as bad for the master as for the man, or 
worse. When most men saw in science an antagonist of the church, he 
wrote Kingsley : 

If ... . the Church of England is to be saved from being shivered into 
fragments by the advancing tide of science — an event I should be sorry to 
witness . . . . — it must be by the effort of men who, like yourself, see your 
way to the combination of the practice of the church with the spirit of science. 
{I, 238.) 

And that is precisely the combination which the church catholic is 
finding essential today. 

Nature study is a phrase to conjure with at the opening of the 
twentieth century; in " Scientific Education," and other educational 
addresses in 1869, Huxley urged the same sort of instruction as "one 
of the best ways of imparting to children a preliminary knowledge of 
the phenomena of nature." This is only one out of many contributions 
to educational theory and practice. Besides his example as an inspir- 
ing teacher, he wrote and labored year after year to imp rove all grades 
of schools. The English people owe him more for his educational 
work than they have yet recognized. It would not be a rash prediction 
that some of his ideas, which the nineteenth century was not ripe for, 
the twentieth will see adopted. 

Perhaps Huxley is best known as a debater, though the reputation 
was distasteful to him and he disclaims intellectual pugnacity. His 
honesty of thinking led him to hate mental shuffling and lame logic, 
and his facile pen no doubt led him into many a temptation that a less 
skilful champion might not have felt. It was his crime to be, it is his 
glory to have been, the chief advocate in England of the theory pro- 
pounded in Darwin's Origin of Species. In this country Gray took up 
the cudgels ; but while Gray encountered stout opposition, Huxley faced 
such a storm of wrath and flood of contumely as might have over- 
whelmed a less resolute and clear-headed champion. But he kept his 
temper, held his opponents to the issue, and won. More to him than 
to any other man is due the fact that the Origin of Species was not 
hooted out of court, and the recognition of Darwin's great contribution 
to philosophical biology postponed for a generation. The Letters of 
Darwin, Gray, and Huxley ought to be read together for the history of 
this great fight. 
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Huxley coined the word "agnostic" to express his attitude in religion. 
Of the four men I have named at the outset, two maintained an active 
faith in the Christian religion, two did not. It is pertinent to seek 
the causes. Perhaps they lie too deep. On the surface, however, is 
the fact that it was the two Americans who avowed their faith, the two 
Englishmen who denied it. Was it the greater intellectual freedom 
within the churches of this country which permitted Agassiz and Gray 
to combine "the practice of the church with the spirit of science," 
a freedom which then the Church of England forbade ? Perhaps the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere stifled a peculiarly sensitive intellectual 
organism. Yet Huxley was distinctly religious, though certainly not 
orthodox. Regarding questions about which many have firm faith, 
Huxley simply said : "I have no knowledge — the evidence is not suffi- 
cient." To assert belief, he averred, is the most sacred act of a man's 
life, and he could only say I believe when the evidence was adequate. 
The teachings of Jesus he venerated, though he saw little of them in 
current Christianity, which seemed to him much more Judaic and 
Pauline than Christian. The moral height attained by Jewish prophets 
without the support of faith in a future life seemed to him a religious 
phenomenon which nineteenth-century religionists should emulate. 
In a letter to Kingsley, written after the death of his boy, he speaks 
more unreservedly of his religious status than elsewhere. So through- 
out his letters he reveals himself, and those who would understand and 
admire the man must read them, brimming as they are with wit and wis- 
dom, delicious personal turns, and incisive comment on men and affairs. 

I forbear to speak of Huxley as an investigator, great as he was. 
That belongs to another audience. 

Many questions we should like to ask which the Letters leave 
untouched. Though we are disappointed sometimes by the son's 
reticence, we take gratefully what is given, and recognize in Huxley a 
great, most transparently honest, sincere, and loving soul, to whom 
Jesus might tenderly have said : " Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God." Charles Reid Barnes. 

The University of Chicago. 



Faiths of Famous Men. By John Kenyon Kilbourn. Phila- 
delphia: Coats, 1900. Pp. 379. $2. 

This volume is made up of quotations setting forth the religious 
views of more than five hundred of the most distinguished scientists, 



